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pendent upon those sanctions. Here we come very close, I think,
to an important Victorian differentia. Sir Leslie Stephen, sub-
stituting long walks for long prayers, and Alps for sanctuaries,
but as severe as Pusey in his attitude to pleasure, is in his earnest-
ness equally remote from the Eighteenth-Century Gibbon and
the Twentieth-Century Strachey.

It would, of course, be a mistake to suppose that the Victorian
Stimmung was ever all-enveloping. Mr. Young might have pointed
out that Peacock survived till 1866, the year in which Swinburne
published his Poems and Ballads, and Pater his essay, at least
equally shocking, on Winckelmann. Here we have the Eighteenth
and Twentieth Centuries joining hands, as it were, in the very
heart of the Nineteenth. It was, in fact, the aesthetes (and the
financiers), not the agnostics, who did most to break up the
Victorian nexus. Oscar Wilde was brought down by Victorian-
ism, but not till he had gravely wounded it. It can still pop up
its pretty head, as we often have occasion to observe ; in the
provinces, and still more in the Dominions, taste in pictures (and
in other matters) remains very Victorian ; but when cc good
society" flocked to a play punningly entitled The Importance of
Being Earnest, the decline of the Earnest Age became apparent.

Mr, Young's book is remarkable alike for its concision and its
comprehensiveness ; it covers public health and private morals,
education and agriculture, art and economics. It is packed with
fascinating illustrations of his theme. (And though he inspires
complete confidence, it is regrettable that he gives so few
references.) Let rne tear from their context three of the small
significant facts which he uses so effectively :

Kingsley (who described Shelley as a lewd vegetarian) correctly
. diagnosed Byron as an Evangelical gone wrong. Byron's objection
to mixed bathing, even when the parties are married, as " very
indelicate," comes from his Venetian period. . . .

" I want," said Bella Rokesmith to her husband, " to be some-
thing so much worthier than the doll in the doll's house." In the
profusion of Dickens, the phrase might pass unnoticed. But Ibsen
remembered it. ...

In 1873, on the death of Mill, a public memorial was proposed.
The story of his Malthusian activities was revived, and Mr.
Gladstone ostentatiously withdrew his support. . . .

The erudition that enables Mr. Young to draw upon an appa-
rently inexhaustible supply of such details is allied with an
admirable talent for summarising a situation :

The incidents and circumstances, too, of this life : its durable
furniture and stated hours ; its evening reading and weekly